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Hoare,  Michael 


Washington  ^/u/ut*uia 


LINCOLN  HELPED  HIM 
SEE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

Veteran  of  Home  Who  Escaped  Rebel  Prison  Tells 

of  President  Assisting  Him  With 

Message  at  Capitol. 


"I  have  had  the  honor  on  one  occa- 
sion to  have  met  President.  Lincoln  and 
had  ciuite  a  conversation .  with  mm, 
says  Michael  Hoare.  late  of  5th  Michi- 
g-an  cavalry,  now  in  Company  8,  sol- 
diers'  Home 

••This  happened  in  1864,  after  myes- 
cape  from  prison  in  Savannah,  Ga,     ne 
continued.      "A   little  before   this   I  es- 
caped-  out  of  the  stockade  at  Savannah. 
I  got  into  the  city  at  the  water  front 
I  Seeking:  means  of  escape.  I  had  to  keep 
1  concealed   several   days   before   I   could 
succeed.  :  At  last.  I  captured  a  boat  and 
made  my  way  to  Fort  Pulaski    after  a 
great  many   dangers  had  been  P"*^ 
The  44th  New  York  garrisoned  the  toit 
at  that  time.     The  commanding  officer 
sent  me  to  the  hospital.     When  a  little 
bette^I  was  sent  to  Hilton  Head  and 
reported   to.  Colonel   Hall,   an   engineer  I 
officer.     Again  I  was   transferred  to  a 
hospital    and    after    some    time    I    was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Dix,  New 
■var-k    Citv       Again    General   Dix     sent 
me  to  2  hospital  where  I  remained  some 
time,   getting'  rid   of   scurvy  and  other 
complaints.      I   received    a    letter    irom 
General  Dix  and   ordered   to, report  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  Washington,  D   C. 

"I  arrived  at  Washington  and  at  once 
went  to  the  war  department  and  tried 
to  see  the  secretary,  bui  I  found  it  im- 
possible  to    do   so,   as   a   line   extended 
The  whole  length  of  the  hall,  co mpo-ea 
of  officers  and  citizens.   So  aftei  stand 
ins:  about    two   hours   I   was    all    worn 
ou?  and  Tat  down  on  the  steps  entering 
the    building,    thinking    about    what    I 
Should  do    with  my  head  bent  down.     I 
had  a  large  envelope  in  my  hand,   di/- 
'  reted  to  Secretary  Stanton.    Iwuhtf 
asleep  and  all   at  once  felt  a   light  tap 
on    my    shoulder.      Looking   up    with    a 
°tnarmy!   beheld   the    president   standing 


As  I  had  seen  him  before,  I 
knew    him    at   once.      I    stood    up    and 

Sa"U'My  man,'  he  said,  'what  is  the  mat- 
ter'Do  you  want  to  see  any  one? 
Yes  sir?  I  do;  here  is  a  letter  I  am 
erected' to  give  to  the  honorable  sec- 
*%£  ^Xedmytmmand  and  where 

SfifS  r  S?  tnen  ffi«Si 
a°on| with  me  and  I  will  get  you  to  see 

"'^Itotfowed  him  up  until  we  came  to 
a  door  which  an  .aged  colored  man 
swim-  open  and  entered  a  room  full  of 
officers  Tfter  a  while  Secretary  Stan- 
ton came  out  of  his  room  and  stood  be- 
frre  a  desk  I  was  sitting  down  at  the 
time  An  officer  came  over  to  me  and 
'broSkht  me  over  to  the  secretary,  who 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  as 
tfthe  ?aid  and  what  took  place  and 
to  our  treatment  in   pnsor      He  que. 

S      S,eay"la*°d    aSr6^    was    killejt 
we  seemed  greatly  moved  when  I  made 

took  meTn  charge  and  I  again  answered 

^''When3-!  told  this  officer  that  all  of 
o^mmand  who ^ re  captored  were 

Xsmansthet0rebeefshcallec I  us.  and  kept 
by   themselves,   he  remarked  .     »  »S 

rades  reaped".' 
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Hot/hs,   Mrc.  Mary  Virginia 


Little  Girl  of  Four  at  the 
Lincoln  Inaugural  Ball 


A  74-year-old  woman,  the  light  of 
recollection  in  her  eyes,  told  recently 
of  her  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
back  in  1861.  when  she  was  a  child 
of  four. 

It  was  at  the  Oivil  War  President's 
first  inauguration,  and  the  little  girl, 
now  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Hobbs,  had 
been  taken  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Rea.    \ 

"It  was  a  dreary,  rainy  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  "and  I  remember  clearly 
standing  in  the  street,  clinging  to  my 
aunt  and  uncle,  who  took  me  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  inauguration.  I  cried, 
but  thru  my  tears  I  could  see  Lincoln 
wearing  a  white  hat  that  seemed  to 
have  fur  on  it  and  a  broad  black 
band. 

"That  night  my  auni,and._un£j£jfeQpk 


me  to  the  inaugural  ball.  I  was  the 
youngest  child  there.  My  uncle  took 
me  to  Lincoln,  held  me  in  his  arms  as 
he  introduced  me  and  I  pinned  a  rose 
on  the  President's  coat. 

"I  remember  it  all  so  well!"* 

"Later,  when  the  war  started,  I  re- 
call being  at  a  Methodist  Church  in 
Baltimore  the  Sunday  the  Federal 
troops  marched  into  the  city,  and  riot- 
ing started.  My  uncle  sent  a  carriage 
for  me  and  I  was  taken  safely  home." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  still  lives  in  Baltimore 
where  she  was  born.  Her  husband, 
Benedict  B.  Hobbs,  of  Kentucky,  died 
in  1887. 

A  survivor  of  those  present  at  Lin- 
coln's inauguration  is  endeavoring  to 
arrange  a  convention  this  Fall  in 
Washington  of  all  persons  now  living 
Whfl  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
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Hodgeea,  Frank 


LINCOLN'S  DAYS 

ARE  RECALLED  BY 

<  PAYROLLSEARCH 


Fred    Hodgson    Tells    of 

Victory  in  Beardstown 

Murder  Trial. 

BY  CLEM   LANE. 

Special  Dispatch  from  a  Staff  Correspondent. 

Beardstown,  111.,  Dec.  30.— The 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  flourish- 
es in  Beardstown.  From  the  familiar 
fashion  in  which  Beardstown  refers  to 
him,  one  might  believe  that  Lincoln 
still  practiced  law  at  Springfield,  some 
forty  miles  from  here. 

Beardstown  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  criminal  cases 
that  Lincoln  ever  tried.  That  fact 
came  home  today  to  The  Daily  News' 
expedition  to  Beardstown  seeking 
(most  unsuccessfully)  any  trace  of 
the  presence  of  sanitary  district  flood 
claim  investigators. 

Fred  Hodgson  and  the  half-dozen 
men  sitting  with  him  snorted  at  the 
question  of  Lincoln  and  Beardstown. 

"Lincoln  ever  in  Beardstown?" 

"Well,  sir,  he  certainly  was." 

And  he  begins  the  story,  the  others 
now  disputing  a  point,  now  adding  a 
detail.    And  this  is  the  story: 

There  was  a  camp  meeting  over 
to  Chandlerville  in  a  spot  called  Vir- 
gin Grove.  Camp  meetings  were  big 
things  in  those  days,  and  a  lot  of 
people  went  to  them.  Big  crowds  of 
people. 

Opens  Bar  in  the  Brush. 

A  fellow  from  Chanderville  opened 
up  a  bar  in  the  brush — just  a  plank  of 
wood  like,  it  was,  and  he  sold  whisky 
out  of  a  barrel.  People  didn't  drink 
pop  or  gin  bucks  in  those  days,  just 
whisky. 

There  was  a  kid  named  "Duff" 
Armstrong— his  right  name  was  Wil- 
liam. He  was  a  good  kid  but  a  little 
wild.  He  lived  near  where  they  were 
having  this  camp  meeting  and  he  was 
hanging  around  there,  two.  three  days 
drinking  this  whisky. 

Well,  sir,  came  a  Saturday  night 
and  Duff  was  sleeping  on  a  board 
near  the  bar,  and  along  came  a  fel- 
low named  Metzker,  Pres  Metzker,! 
and  he'd  been  drinking  some,  too.  He1 
grabbed  Duff  by  the  feet  and  jerked 
him,  and  Duff  got  up  and  was  going 
to  fight  and  Metzker  says  "Let's  have 
a  drink,"  and  Duff  and  he  stepped 
up  to  the  bar  and  then  Metzker  threw 
his  whisky  in  Duff's  face  and  the 
\  fight  was  on  to  a  fare-ye-well. 
I  They  wrestled  all  over  the  lot  and 
"  Duff  hit  Metzker  a  clip  and  knocked 
him  down.  Then  they  fought  some 
more,  but  finally  the  fellow  running 
the  bar  and  some  more  fellows 
stopped  the  fight.  Then  Duff  went 
to  sleep  again. 

Blow  in  Fight  Is  Fatal. 

Along  came  a  fellow  name  Jim  Nor- 
I  ris — he  was  a  friend  of  Duff's — and ! 


iJeardsTdwn,   111. 

SPOT    "WHOOPEE"    INVESTIGATORS    MISSED 


m «$ 


The  old  city  hall  at  Beardstown,  built  in  1844.  It  was  in  the  second  floor  courtroom 
of  this  building,  fourteen  years  later,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  rising  tide  of  his  ca- 
reer, successfully  defended  Duff  Armstrong,  son  of  parents  who  had  befriended  Lincoln, 
in  his  early  years.  An  expedition  to  Beardstown,  seeking  traces  of  the  sanitary  district 
flood  claim  investigators,  who  testified  they  went  to  Beardstown,  was  unable  to  find  the 
investigators,  but  it  did  find  the  courthouse,  no  mention  of  which  was  made  by  the  inves- 
tigators in  their  testimony  at  the  "whoopee"  trial. 


Norris  and  Metzker  got  into  a  fight. 

That  fight  got  straightened  out, 
too,  and  they  put  Metzker  on  his 
horse  and  sent  him  home.  About  five 
days  later  he  died  and  they  held  an 
inquest  and  decided  somebody  hit 
him  with  something  more  than  his 
fist,  and  Norris  and  Duff  were  ar- 
rested. 

They  tried  Norris  and  found  him 
guilty  and  sent  him  to  jail. 

Just  about  that  time  Duff's  old 
man  died.  And  the  last  words  he 
said  to  his  wife  were: 

"Hannah,  you  sell  everything  we 
got  and  get  Duff  clear." 

She  hired  two  lawyers  and  they 
took  a  change  of  venue  from  Mason 
county,  figuring  the  church  people 
were  all  stirred  up  over  this  drinking 
and  fighting  and  killing  at  camp 
meeting.  So  they  came  over  here  to 
Beardstown. 

Mother  Appeals  to  Lincoln. 

The  Armstrongs  and  Lincoln  were 
old  friends.  Couple  of  days  before 
the  trial,  Hannah  drove  over  to 
Springfield  and  appealed  to  Lincoln 
and  he  showed  up  over  here  night 
before  the  trial  started. 

There  was  a  fellow  named  Charlie 
Allen  and  he  is  strong  against  Duff. 
He  stands  up  there,  a-lying  and 
a-lying,  saying  as  how  he  saw  Duff 
hit  Metzker  with  a  slingshot  and 
how  he  could  see  because  the  moon 
was  shining  bright  and  clear. 

And  Lincoln,  he  asks  about  moon- 
light again  and  again,  how  high  is 
the  moon,  what  time  is  it,  how  far 
away  was  he,  and  the  fellow  says 
the  moon  was  real  high,  high  as  the 
sun  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
And  he  says  the  fight  was  at  11 
o'clock  at  night  and  he's  a  stretch 
away,  but  the  moon  is  bright  and  he 
can  see  them  fighting. 

Witness  Tripped  Tiy  Lincoln. 

It  sure  looked  bad  for  Duff.  The 
people  were  shaking  their  heads  and 


the  jury  looked  mean-like. 

Then  Lincoln  sends  a  cousin  of 
Duff's  across  the  square  to  get  an 
almanac.  And  Lincoln  looks  at  tbe 
almanac  and  then  at  the  witness. 
Then  he  hands  the  almanac  to  the 
judge  and  the  prosecutor  and  they 
hand  it  on  to  the  jury. 

And  Lincoln  points  his  finger  at 
that  almanac  and  shows  how  the 
night  of  the  camp-meeting  fight  the 
moon  had  set,  gone  clear  out  of  sight 
before  midnight,  that  Charlie  Allen 
couldn't  have  seen  a  regiment,  not 
alone  two  men  fighting,  from  where  he 
stood. 

Then  Lincoln  talked  to  the  jury — 
how  Duff's  parents  were  old  friends* 
who  fed  him  and  gave  him  shelter 
many  a  time.  And  how  a  fellow  that 
came  from  folks  like  these  wouldn't 
go  hitting  a  man  with  a  slingshot  or 
anything  else  but  his  fists  and  would 
they  please  turn  the  young  man  loose. 

So  they  turned  the  young  man  loose. 

Says  Lawyers  Are  Clever. 

And  then,  much  as  if  the  tales  were 
contemporary,  the  story-teller  went 
on: 

Lawyers  are  clever.  There  was  a 
fellow  down  here  used  to  make  a  liv- 
ing selling  things  to  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  Buy  a  couple  of 
Worses  and  jacks,  put  'em  in  a  barn, 
and  couple  nights  later  the  barn  and 
the  horses  and  jacks  would  burn  up 
and  he'd  collect  from  the  insurance! 
companies. 

Made  his  living  that  way  couple 
years  and  then  he's  tripped  up  and 
brought  to  trial.  Well,  sir,  he  brings 
a  lot  of  folks  that  knowed  him  over 
from  Springfield  and  they  get  up  and 
swear  to  his  good  character,  although 


they  know  he's  as  crooked  as  a  buz- 
zard's gut. 

And  the  strongest  witness  of  all  was 
a  horse  trader.  Never  had  much 
schooling,  raised  at  the  tail  of  a 
gypsy  wagon,  but  a  shrewd  fellow- 
died  worth  a  million. 

Barn  Burner  Sent  to  Jail. 

"What  is  this  man's  reputation  foi 
truth  and  veracity?"  asked  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

"Good,"  said  the  horse  trader  in  J 
big  voice. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  verac- 
ity?" asked  the  prosecutor. 

"Danged  if  I  know,"  said  the  wit- 
ness. 

So  they  sent  the  barn  burner  to 
jail. 

The  city  hall,  where  a  tall,  gaunt 
Lincoln  pleaded  in  homely  words  for 
the  life  of  Duff  Armstrong,  still 
stands.  It's  a  two-story,  red  brick 
building  and  an  old  man  sat  there 
dozing  in  a  chair  by  a  window  be-  j 
hind  a  magistrate's  sign. 

Upstairs,  in  the  courtroom  proper, 
there  are  still  a  few  of  the  rough 
chairs  that  were  there  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  when  Lincoln  came  from 
Springfield  to  repay  an  old  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Erect  Tablet  to  Lincoln. 

And  on  an  outside  wall  of  the 
building— a  building  built  in  1844  and 
so  well  preserved  that  the  town  folk 
boast  they've  spent  enough  saving  it 
to  build  half  a  dozen  city  halls — a 
tablet  says: 

THE    BEARDSTOWN     WOMEN'S     CLUB 

ERECTED  THIS  TABLET 

FEBRUARY    12,    1909, 

IN    MEMORY    OP 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN, 

.WHO,   FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  A  MOTHER 

IN    DISTRESS, 

CLEARED    HER    SON,    DUFF    ARMSTRONG, 

OF  THE  CHARGE  OF  MURDER  IN   THIS 

HALL   OF   JUSTICE, 

MAY  7,  1858. 

So  the  memory  of  Lincoln  still  lives 
in  Beardstown.  But  the  spirit — well, 
maybe  not. 

Gazing  over  at  the  building  from 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  there  was  a 
desultory  question  as  to  the  makeup 
of  the  city's  population  of  6,700. 

"Half  German  and  half  Irish;  that 
is,  way  back,"  said  the  Beardstown 
man.     And  added— 

"And  not  a  Negro  in  the  town." 
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Hoffman,  Anna  C.  (Mrs.) 


Newark,  N.  j, 


As  Girl,  Saw  Lincoln, 
Visitor  Here  in  1860 


■  LEBANON-  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Hoffman,  82,  of  High  street  was 
a  pupil  in  a  Newark  school  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  visited  the  city 
in  1860  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency.  Today  she  re- 
called how  the  class  turned  out 
to  see  him. 

Lincoln  and  another  man  oc- 
cupied the  rear  seat  of  a  ba- 
rouche drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  party  stopped  while  the 
pupils  sang. 

A  great  admirer  of  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Hoffman  only  saw  him  that 
one  time.  She  has  resided  here 
since  her  marriage  fifty-one 
years  ago.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Carey  of  Flanders.  Her  hus- 
band, N.  Wyckoff  Hoffman,  died 
thirteen  years  ago.     X-12     ?£ 


Hogan,  John 
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Boogher,  Mrs.  Simon  L.    Recollections  of  John  Hogan 
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Holden,  C-  E. 


Washington 


CIVIL  WAR 
FINANCIER 

SUCCUMBS 

*  •  • 
C.  E.  Holden,  Confidant  of 
Lincoln,   Passes   Away  in 
Canton,  O.  m  a  ^ 

tflf 

[BT  A.  P.  NIGHT  WIKE] 
NEW  PHILADELPHIA  <Q  ) 
Dec.  27. — Charles  EdwaiMs  Hol- 
den, 9  6  years  of  age,  retired  clay 
manufacturer,  banker,  editor  and 
merchant,  who  owned  the  fiist 
daguerro-type  studio  in  New  York 
at  Broadway  and  Lispenard  streets 
in  1848,  died  at  his  home  in  Can- 
ton, O.,  today.  Mr.  Holden  had 
been   a  resident      of  Canton     since 

,1911   when   he  retired   from  active 

I  business. 

Mr.  Holden  aided  Jay  Cooke  in 
financial  operations  during  the 
Civil  War  and  it  was  through  a 
suggestion  of  Holden  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  a  test  of  Aus- 
trian arms,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery they  were  defective. 

Following  funeral  services  Mon- 
day at  Canton,  the  body  will  be 
taken   to  New   York  for   burial. 


Hoi den,   Edward  Goodman 


Yale  College,    Conn. 
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LINCOLN  AT  YALE. 

How  the  "  Rail  Splitter  "  Impressed  the 
College  Men— Contempt  for  the  Western- 
er Gives  Way  to  Respect  for  the  Man- 
Comment  of  a  Missouri  Student. 
I  was  a  student  at  Tale  College  when  I 
first  saw  Mr.   Lincoln.     At  that  time  the 
Connecticut  State  elections  were  held  an- 
nually in   the  spring,  and    in     Presidential 
years  looked  upon  and  utilized  as  forecasts 
of  the  political  weather  in  the  fall.  Although 
this  was  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  President,  only  six  months  previous 
he  was,  in  the  East  at  least,  scarcely  men- 
tioned  for  the  nomination.     At   least  half 
of    Mr.   Lincoln's   audience  were  students, 
non-voters.     Many  of  them  had  come  with 
a    good-natured,     half-contemptuous     con- 
descension  to  gaze   upon   the  Western  rail 
splitter,    and,   perhaps,  to  listen  as  long  as 
they  found  him  interesting.    When  that  tall, 
gaunt,    long-armed,    long-legged,   awkward 
form  lifted  itself  up,  a  titter  went  over  the 
room.      The    apartment    was   called  Union 
Hall,   and   seated   scarcely  500.     The   plat- 
form was  high,  the  ceiling'  low,  and  it  looked 
as  though  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  done  ris- 
ing he   would  bump  his  head,  and,  indeed, 
after  he  had  fairly  pulled  himself  out  his  full 
length  there  was  little  space  left  above  him. 
But  that  was  the  last  feeling  of  contempt, 
ridicule,    or    even    condescension    that   the 
audience    indulged    in.      He    had    scarcely 
spoken  three   minutes  before  he  controlled 
beyond   their  power  to  break  away  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  there.     His  success  as 
a  "  spellbinder  "  was  beyond  all  question. 

There  were  a  few  Southerners  among  the 
students,  some  of  whom  were  credited  with 
the  intention  of  disturbing  the  meeting.  But 
they  never  had  the  chance  if  they  wanted 
one.  One  of  them  sat  next,  to  me  open- 
eared  and  open-mouthed,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  When  Lincoln  stopped  and 
sat  down  this  Missourian  exclaimed  with  an 
oath:  "  That  fellow  could  shut  up  old 
Euclid  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  Steve 
Douglas."         Edward  Goodman  Holden. 
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Holman,  E.  J. 
Snyder,  E.  W. 


Hew  York,  N.Y 


And    the    Leavenworth    Post, 
Absorbed  June  10,  1923. 


By    D.   R.  ANTHONY. 


THE  TIMES  TELLS  THE  TRUTH. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter 
at  the  postoffice  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress. 

THE  LEAVENWORTH  TIMES, 
published  evenings  (except  Satur- 
day) and  Sunday  morning,  estab- 
lished in  1857.  Consolidated  with 
the  Conservative  in  1862.  The 
Bulletin  In  1S62.  The  Commercial 
in  18S5. 

Circulation  of  the  Evening 
Standard  and  Chronicle-Tribune 
consolidated  with  The  Times  on 
August  24,  1903. 


THE  DAILY  TIMES  Is  deliv- 
ered by  carrier  to  any  part  of 
Leavenworth  or  suburbs  for  15 
cents  a  week;  50  cents  a  month. 
The  paper  may  be  ordered  by  mail 
or  telephone  or  thiouerh  our 
authorized  local  agents,  Ed  Smith 
and   E.   L.   Clements. 


BY   MAIL 
In    Leavenworth    an<l    adjoining 

counties,   per  year    $4.00 

Beyond    Leavenworth   and        sur- 
rounding    counties $5.00 

■  - 

The  Associated  Press  !s  exclu- 
■ively  entitled  to  use  for  republi- 
cation of  all  newa  dispatches  cred- 
ited to  it  or  not  otherwise  credited 
in  this  paper  *nd  also  the  local 
news  published   herein. 


Chicas-o  office:  First  National 
Bank   Bide.   I.    S.    WaVHs      &Son. 

New  York  office:  Prudden,  King 
ft   Prudden,   270  Madison   Avenue. 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  2,  1924 


Half  Minute  Talks 


George  J.  Remsburg,  Porteville, 
Calif.:  I  note  through,  the  columns  of 
j  The  Times  that  there  are  at  least 
two  men  in  Leavenworth  who  have 
seen  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  both  of 
these  men — Messers.  E.  W.  Snyder 
and  E.  J.  Holman — saw  him  in  the 
easL_  Now  it  seems  there  should  be 
some  one  yet  living  in  Leavenworth 
who  saw  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  there  in  1859.  Lincoln 
spoke  in  Leavenworth  on  December 
5th  of  that  year  to  the  largest  polit- 
ical gathering  that  had  ever  as- 
sembled in  that  city  up  to  that  time. 
His  speech  there  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  delivered  after- 
ward at  Cooper  Institute,  in  New 
York  City,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
ablest  political  speeches  ever  deliver- 
ed in  America. 


Holman,  E.   J 


Washington 


SUNDAY,  NOV.  23,  1924 


Half  Minute  Talk i 


E.  J.  Holman:     E.  W.  Snyder  is 
•wrong  when  he  supposes  that  he  is 
the  only  man   of  Leavenworth   who 
ever  saw    "braham   Lincoln.      I  saw 
him  a  n.mber  of  times.     I  was  at 
Fredericks    City    when    Mr.    Lincoln 
c;.me  there  to    -irn  the  command  of 
tfl-  army  over  from     McClellan     to 
Burnsid^  and  I  saw  him  then.    After-  j 
ward  I  was  stationed  in  Washington  | 
and  saw  the  President  on  several  oc-  i 
-ns. 


I 


Holmes,  Daniel  E.       Conductor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Funeral  Car 

Puneral 


Conductor  Of  ^inc.olrl. 
Funeral  Train  Dies 

DameI  t    was      onductor    of    the 
man     who    was    c  train 

Abraham   Lincoln  cQuntry  from 

1865  as  it  croff  ^ngfield,    111.,   is 
Washington   to    Spring"* 

deHe  was  85  years^of^ge^. 


Holzheuter,  ehristian 


Funeral 


iuard  at  Lincoln 
Rites  Dead  at  94 


"ivil     War     Veteran 
Was   Resident   of 
London,  Wis 


MADISON,  Sept.  24  —  UP)  — 
iristian  Holzhueter,  94,  Civil 
ir  veteran  who  was  a  member 

the  military  guard  at  the  fu 
ral  services  for  President  Lin 
In,  died  yesterday  at  the  home 

a  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Pe- 
ck, at  London,  Wis.  He  was  a 
ired  farmer.  Funeral  services 
11  be  held  at  London  Friday, 


Hondorf,  John 


Springfield  -  L. ' s  tailor 


RESIDED  HERE 
WHO  KNEW  ABE 
LINCOLN,  DEAD 


JOHN  HONDORF,  WHO    RODE    ON 

LINCOLN'S  SHOULDER, 

DIED  MONDAY 

~4 — i  • 

"With  the  death  here  Monday  of  John 
F.  Hondorf,  the  last  remnant  of  Rob- 
binsdale people  who  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln,  dwindled  away.  Mr.  Hondorf. 
who  was  70  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
had  been  ill  for  the  last  six  months. 

John  F.  Hondorf  was  born  in 
Springfield,  111.,  on  October  13,  1856. 
His  father,  an  expert  tailor,  who  made 
six  suits  for  the  ''Great  Emancipator" 
during  the  time  he  was  a  lawyer  in 
Springfield,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lincoln.  As  Lincoln  passed  the  Hon- 
dorf home  on  his  way  to  his  own  house 
a  few  doors  down  the  street,  he  would 
stop  and  carry  young  John  on  his 
ample  shoulders. 

Mr.  Hondorf  did  not  distinctly  re- 
member that  or  the  frequent  visits  of 
"Abe"  to  his  bonne  but  he  was  often 
told  it  by  his  mother. 

He  distinctly  remembered,  however, 
a  day  in  19f>5,  when  he  was  taken  by 
his  mother  to  the  Illinois  Statehouse 
where  Lincoln's  body  lay  in  state  af- 
ter the  assassination.  He  could  vi- 
vidly recall  how  the  Great  Captain 
looked  on  the  solemn  day  as  he  lay  in 
bis  casket. 

Mr.  Hondorf  was  married  April  10. 
1890  to  Martha  F.  Alexander  who 
died  March  5,  1933.  In  1899  Mr.  Hon- 
dorf came  to  Minneapolis  and  worked 
ed  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  until  he 
founded  the  Calhoun  Planing  Co.  in 
1911.  He  moved  to  Robbinsdale  in 
1917  and  lived  on  a  farmu  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  lived  at  36th  and 
Vera  Cruz. 


Mr.  Hondorf  was  a  member  of  the 
Jovce  Memorial  M.  B.  Church.  He  was 
also  active  in  the  Minneapolis  Flour 
Citv  Lodge  no.  llj,  I-  O.  O.  F.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son,  Frank  Hondorf. 
4372  West  Broadway,  Robbinsdale,  and 
one  grandson,  Edgar  Hondorf. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yester- 
day at  2  p.  m..  from  the  Larson  Fun- 
eral Chapel  with  Rev.  William  W. 
Dale  of  the  Congregational  church  of- 
ficiating. Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Nash,  Sr.,  sang 
a  song,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Geo.  S. 
Nash,  Jr.  Pallbearers  were  William 
Goetz,  William  Meyers,  J.  E.  Sessing, 
H.  E.  Clasen,  L.  Q.  Williams,  and 
George  R.  Johnson.  Burial  was  in  Oak- 
Hill  Cemetery,  Ric'ufield. 
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Di  Huco  s   'S-tv/\vi\i^ic^ 


/I  NEW  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Cheered 


How  He  Chopped  Wood  and 
the  Wounded  Soldier. 

From  the  Sew  York  Tribune. 

Here  is  one  of  the  latest  of  President  Lin- 
coln's stories,  told  a  few  days  prior  to  his 
assassination.  It  has  never  before  appeared 
in  print : 

"During  President  Lincoln's  second  visit 
to  Richmond  after  its  capture,  and  only  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  meloncholy  asssassina- 
tion,"  said  Dr.  T.  B.  Hood  of  thii  city,  "he 
paused  at  City  Point  to  visit  the  Union  hos- 
pitals, which  were  much  crowded  and  con- 
tained some  5,000  patients.  While  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  another  surgeon,  who  like  my- 
self, was  |going  to  escort  him  through  the 
place,  Mr.  Lincoln-  and  I  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  near  one  of  the  woodpiles  where 
one  of  the  detailed  men  was  busily  engaged 
in  chopping  wood.  Asking  the  man  to  lend 
him  the  ax  for  a  moment,  the  President,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  proceeded  in  the 
most  scientific  maimer  to  chop  off  about  a 
foot  fiom  the  end  of  a  good-sized  log,  swing- 
ing the  ax  around  in  a  powerful  manner, 
which  I  would  hardly  have  expected  in  a 
man  of  his  sedentary  habits.  Smiling  pleas- 
antly, he  handed  the  ax  back  to  its  owner, 
thanking  him  for  its  use ;  and  the  latter, 
who  had  looked  on  approvingly  during  the 
performance,  said : 

"  'You  have  chopped  wood  before,  sir,  I 
see.' 

"  '0  yes,'  responded  the  President,  'I've 
chopped  a  good  deal  of  wood  in  my  time, 
my  man.' 

"When  the  soldier  found  out  who  the 
woodchopper  was  and  whose  service  he  had 
commended,  he  was  much  astonished,  and 
vow  ed  that  he  would  keep  the  precious  ax 
as  one  of  his  choicest  possessions  as  long  as 
he  should  live.  The  ax  became  quite  a  cel- 
ebrated implement  in  the  hospitals  at  City 
Point,  and  the  soldier  was  offered  large 
sums  of  money  for  it ;  these  offers,  how- 
ever, he  indignantly  refused  and  took  it 
home  with  him,  where  it  is,  doubtless,  treas- 
ured to  this  day  as  one  of  the  brightest  jew- 
els of  his  house. 

"Presently,  upon  the  arrival  of  my  broth- 
er surgeons,"  continued  Dr.  Hood,  "we  ac- 
companied our  distinguished  guest  through 
the  hospitals.  Those  who  were  able  to 
stand  were  formed  in  parallel  lines,  be- 
tween which  Mr.  Lincoln  passed,  shaking 
hands  with  each  one,  while  we  paused  at 
many  of  the  beds  and  the  President  address- 
ed kindly  and  cheering  words  to  many  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Finally  we  ar- 
rived at  the  bedside  of  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Shepherd,  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment, 
whose  leg  I  had  amputated  two  or  three 
days  before.  This  gallant  officer  was  coolly 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  after  he  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Lincoln  he  remarked  quietly, 
pointing  to  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
bandaged  limb : 

"  'You  see,  Mr.  President,  I'm  rather  out 
of  the  regular  line  of  advance  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  if  you  could  give  a  little  comfort- 
ing news  about  the  condition  of  affairs  you 
would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  upon  an 
invalid.' 

"At  that  time  thousands  of  prisoners  were 
coming  in  daily  from  General  Grant's  tri- 
umphant operations ;  we  had  no  proper 
plpr e  to  keep  them,  and  they  were  tempor- 
siily  placed  in  an  old  cattle  corral.  Count- 
ing he  provost  marshals  and  the  hospital 
guaids,  I  don't  believe  we  had  over  2,000 
men  vith  which  to  hold  in  subjection  some 
17,000  prisoners  and  protect  the  hospitals 
besides— and  the  situation  was  extremely 


I  can  say  m  a  general  way,  that  I  believe 
everything  Is  working  properly  to  a  trium- 
phant ccnclusion.  I  know  that  Lee's  army 
is  disintegrating,  and  Gen.  Grant  is  follow- 
itg  up  with  wonderful  tenacity  to  the  bitter 
end.  But,'  he  added,  pointnig  to  the  almost 
unbroken  procession  of  arriving  prisoners, 
'the  increasing  numbers  of  these  gentry  and 
yrur  limited  accommodations  for  them  re- 
mind me  of  Jim  Smith  who  kept  a  grocery 
store  in  our  town  up  in  Illinois.  It  wa3 
late  on  a  Saturday  night  when  a  friend  hap- 
pened into  the  store.  Smith  had  money 
on  the  counter  in  front  of  him 
in  heaps,  and  he  was  counting 
out  the  contents  of  his  till,  which  seemed  to 
be  fairly  brimming  over.  "You  seem  to 
have  done  a  pretty  good  business  to-day, 
Jim,"  remarked  his  friend.  "Well,  yes, 
pretty  fair,  but  I  could  have  done  better 
and  taken  in  a  much  bigger  pile  of  money 
if  I'd  only  had  room  to  put  it,"  replied  the 
happy  grocer.  "That  was  the -last  occa- 
sion," continued  Dr.  Hood,  "upon  which  I 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  his  innate  kind- 
ness and  goodness,  his  tender  concern  for 
the  wounded,  whose  pallets  he  visited  that 
day,  and,  above  all,  the  splendid,  calm  and 
unalterable  cheerfulness  which  covered 
with  Ihe  pleasant  smile  the  brooding  cares 
and  anxieties  of  a  bleeding  continent,  ara 
tMrsgs  which  I  can  never  forget." 


serious ;  why,  the  captured  rebels,  after  ona 
bold  dash  for  freedom,  could  have  whipped 
us  with  their  fists.  All  of  this  was,  of 
course,  well  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  it 
affected  not  one  whit. 

"  'Well,  Colonel,'  he  replied  to  the 
wounded  man,  'you  see  I'm  not  much  better 
posted  as  to  the  immediate  hourly  happen- 
ings than  yon  gentlemen  are  yourselves ;  but 


Wii  I  b  fi  T 


Hood,  John  A. 


Gettysburg  Address 


He  Knew  Lincoln;  He 
Heard  Him  Say  'With 
Malice  Toward  None* 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  awk- 
wardest,  the  homeliest  man  I  have 
ever  seen,"  is  the  impression  that  has 
remained  through  the  years  with  John 
A.  Hood,  83,  civil  war  veteran  of  Wil- 
mette,  who  with  30,000  other  soldiers 
stood  at  attention  62  years  ago  to  hear 
'Lincoln  deliver  his  immortal  address 
at  Gettysburg. 

"  I  first  saw  Lincoln  that  day  as  he 
rode  up  the  path  that  led  to  the  re- 
viewing stand,"  the  old  soldier  said 
yesterday.  "  He  was  dressed  entirely. 
in  black  and  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse  was  riding  with  Gen.  Grant  and 
Edward  Everett  at  the  head  of  their 
hundred  escorts. 

"  In  jogging  up  and  down — -he  was 
a  poor  horseman — his  trouser  legs  had 
worked  up  and  were  riding  the  top  of 
his  high  black  boots.  His  stirrup 
straps,  let  out  to  the  last  notch,  were 
still  far  too  short  for  his  long  legs, 
which  were  bent  to  a  sharp  angle  and 
added  to  his  discomfort.  To  add  to 
the  incongruous  picture  he  wore  a' 
high    plug   hat. 

"  At  the  close  of  Everett's  long  and 
labored  speech,  during  which  the 
crowd,  becoming  weary,  had  shifted 
about  considerably,  Lincoln  rose  slow 
ly  to  speak.  He  was  very  solemn  and 
grave  and  seemed  deeply  affected  by 
the  import  of  the  occasion. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  as  he  spoke  that 
he  felt  keenly  the  futility  of  words." 

Patriotic  exercises  will  be  held  today 
I  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago  in    honor   of   Lincoln's   birthday. 
I  No   classes  will  be   held  on   the  anni- 
|  versary. 

Federal  Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson 
will  address  a  patriotic  rally  at  the 
Hamilton  club  at  1:15  tomorrow. 

Banks,    the    board    of    trade,    many 
>nness  houses  and  the  courts  all  will 
,  oe  closed  in  observance  of  the  holiday. 
Regular   morning  deliveries   will   be 
I  made  from  the  main  postoffice  and  all 
carrier  stations  on  Friday,  but  there 
will  be   no  afternoon   deliveries,   Post- 
master  Arthur   C.    Leuder  announced 
yesterday.      The   money   order,    postal 
savings,  wholesale   stamp   department 
and  the  executive  offices  will  close  at 
1  p.  m. 
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Hoover,    Hafcry 


Assassination 


Lone  Survivor  of 
Soldiers  Who  Saw 
Lincoln  Murdered 


i 


Harry  noovefof  Richmond,  (nd., 
bclives  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
sixteen  Union  soldiers  in  Ford's  the- 
ater, Washington,  on  April  14,  1865, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot. 
Hoover  was  passing  down  an  aisle 
at  the  moment  when  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shot  the  emancipator.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  crowd  so  that  President 
Lincoln's  body  could  be  carried  across 
the  street  to  the  house  in  which  he 
died  the  next  morning.  Hoover  is  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  at  one  time  was 
part  owner  of  a  newspaper  in  Indi- 
ana. Hoover  says  he  has  not  heard 
of  one  of  the  sixteen  Union  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  theater  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  and  wonders  if  there 


Hopkins,  Leon  P. 


Springfield  -  Burial 


LAST  MAN  TO  SEE 
LINCOLN'S  FACE 
TELLS  OF  EVENT 


Springfield  Man  Describes 

Final  Sealing  of 

Coffin. 


\?: 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11.— (IP)— 
Few  people  who  have  looked  upon 
the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
still  living.  Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87- 
year-old  retired  Springfield  mu- 
sician and  plumber,  is  one  of  them. 
Today,  he  made  this  claim: 
"I  was  the  last  man  who  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Hopkins  has  twice  opened  and  re- 
sealed  the  coffin  containing  the 
great  man's  body.  The  first  occa- 
sion was  on  April  14,  1887,  when 
the  "guard  of  honor,"  a  committee 
of  nine  prominent  Springfield  resi- 
dents, viewed  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent's features  to  stop  rumors  that 
an  attempt  to  steal  the  body  in 
1876  had  been  successful. 

Again  on  Sept.  26,  1901,  Hopkins' 
services  were  used  by  the 'guard  of 
honor  when  the  remains  were  re- 
identified  a  few  moments  prior  to 
being  buried  for  the  last  time  be- 
neath six  feet  of  concrete. 
Tells  of  Sealing  Coffin. 
Hopkins  said  today  he  viewed 
President  Lincoln's  face  after  the 
last  member  of  the  committee  had 
looked  into  the  coffin,  when  he 
replaced  the  section  of  board  he 
had  cut  from  the  top  of  the  box 
and  soldered  a  sheet  of  lead  over 
the   opening. 

Seated  in  a  rocking  chair  and 
toying  with  an  unlighted  cigar, 
Hopkins,  who  is  still  alert  despite 
his  advanced  age,  today  contrasted 
the  homely  gray,  lead-coated  cedar 
coffin  with  the  splendid  tomb  of 
granite  and  marble  in  which  it  lies. 
"There  were  no  ornaments,  no 
handles,  no  hinges,"  he  said. 

The  tomb,  twice  rebuilt,  and 
(dedicated  by  President  Hoover  in 
1931  after  the  last  improvement,  has 
cost  more  than  $450,000.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  top  of  the  highest  knoll 
of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  north  of 
the  city,  and  the  granite  shaft  which 
surmounts  it  has  become  known  as 
a  landmark  of  the  Springfield  area. 


A  Face  to  Remember. 

Hopkins  described  President  Lin- 
coln's body  as  he  last  saw  it  as 
being  remarkably  well  preserved. 
"The  face  looked  just  like  some  of 
those  paintings  and  photographs 
that  everyone  has  seen,"  he  said. 
"The  beard,  about  an  inch  long; 
hair  which  had  started  to  turn  gray 
before  he  died.  The  same  sort  of 
turned-down  collar  and  black  tie  he 
always  wore.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln 
all  right." 

Another  Springfield  resident  was 
present  when  the  body  was  viewed 
the  second  time.  He  is  Fleetwood 
H.  Lindley,  a  florist.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Perry  Lindley,  one  of 
the  guard  of  honor. 

"I  was  14  years  old  at  the  time. 
Father  arranged  that  I  might  be 
excused  from  school  that  day,  and 
I  rode  my  bicycle  to  Oak  Ridge. 
They  put  me  in  a  corner  and  I  stood 
there  quietly  during  the  proceed- 
ings." 

Lindley  said  he  remembered  that 
Hopkins  did  the  work  on  the  coffin, 
and  the  names  of  both  men  appear 
on  the  register  of  witnesses  to  the 
exhumation. 


Hopkins,  Leon  ?• 


Belated  Pay 

Gets  Check  For  Work 
On  Lincoln  Coffin. 


Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87,  of  431  New 
street,    who    recently    traveled    to 
New    York    City    to    appear    on    a 
Lincoln    radio    broadcast,    only    to 
be  taken  off  the  program  because 
of  lack  of  time,  yesterday  received 
a    check    for   $22.76    for   soldering 
I  and    cutting    work    on    the    coffin 
|  of  Lincoln   fifty-two   years   ago. 
j      On     April     14,     1887,     Hopkins 
opened    a    small    section    in    Lin 
coin's    casket    so    the    body    could 
be  identified  and  scotch  rumors  it 
had  been  stolen. 

He  was  to  have  received  $3  for 
the    job,     but    never    turned    in    a 
bill.     Attorney  Francis   Garvey   of 
Chicago  yesterday  gave  Hopkins  a 
check  for  $22.76,   the   original   bill 
plus    interest,    on    behalf    of    Maj. 
Felix    J.    Streyckmans,    last    sur- 
vivor   of    the    official    committee 
which    viewed    Lincoln's    face    in 
1901  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  monument  in  Oak  Ridge  ceme-  i 
tery. 


// 


Hopkins,  Leon  P. 


SAW    LINCOLN 


LEON   P.    HOPKINS. 

Leon  P.  Hopkins,  431  New 
street,  will  observe  his  ninety- 
first  birthday  anniversary  quietly 
at  his  home,  Wednesday.  He  has 
received  distinction  by  his  claim 
to  be  the  last  person  to  see  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with 
the   development    of   Springfield. 

Mr.  Hopkins  played  in  the 
Watch  Factory  band  sixty-one 
years  and  for  thirty-five  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Chatterton 
Opera  house  orchestra.  He  is  the 
son  of  Caleb  Hopkins,  a  captain 
of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery 
in  the  Civil  war. 

He  was  asked  to  go  to  Lin- 
coln's tomb  at  the  time  the 
casket  was  removed  to  its  new 
vault  in  1901  and  cut  a  piece 
from  the  casket  so  an  honorary 
guard  could  view  the  body.  He 
then  soldered  a  metal  square  over 
the  hole  and  the  casket  was 
lowered. to  its  new  resting  place. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  five  children 
living,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Bunnell, 
Bloomington;  Mrs.  Ellen  Hop- 
kins, East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
Kate  Young,  Mrs.  Grace  Par- 
melee  and  Dr.  Louis  L.  Hopkins, 
all  of  Springfield. 


Hopkins,    Leon   ?. 


"LAST  TO  SEE  LINCOLN"  —  Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87,  retired  Spring- 
field  musician  and  Plumber,  is  one  of  the  few  people  living  who  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  addition,  Hopkins  makes  the  unique  claim 
I  was  the  last  man  who  saw  Abraham  Lincoln."  Hopkins  has 
twice  opened  and  re-sealed  the  coffin  containing  the  martyred 
President's  body. 


pringfield  Man 

Makes  Unique  Claim 

—  yy^y 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.— GR—  Few 
people  who  have  looked  upon  the 
-face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  still 
living.  Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87-year-old 
retired  Springfield  musician  and 
plumber,  is  one  of  them. 

Today,  he  made  this  unique 
claim : 

"I  was  the  last  man  who  saw 
Abraham    Lincoln." 

Hopkins  has  twice  opened  r.nd 
re-sealed  the  coffin  containing  the 
great  man's  body.  The  first  oc- 
casion was  on  April  14,  1887,  when 
the  "guard  of  honor,"  a  committee 
of  nine  prominent  Springfield  resi- 
dents, viewed  the  civil  war  presi- 
dent's features  to  stop  rumors  that 
an  attempt  to  steal  the  body  in 
1876   had    been    successful. 

Again  on  Sept.  26,  1901,  Hopkins' 
services  were  used  by  the  "guard 
of  honor"  when  the  remains  were 
re-identified  a  few  moments  prior 


to  being  juried  for  the  last  time 
beneath  six  feet  of  concrete. 

Last  To  See  Lincoln 

Hopkins  said  today  he  viewed 
President  Lincoln's  face  after  the 
last  meuaiej-'  of  the  committee  had 
looked  into  the  coffin,  when  he 
replaced  trie  section  of  board  he 
had  cut  from  the  top  of  the  box 
and  soldered  a  sheet  ox  lead  over 
the   opening. 

Seated  in  a  rocking  chair  and 
toying  vvith  an  unlighted  cigar; 
Hopkins,  who  is  still  alert  despite 
his  advanced  age,  today  contrasted 
the  homely  gray,  lead-coated  cedar 
coffin  with  the  splendid  tomb  of 
granite  and  marble  in  which  it 
lies. 

"There  were  no  ornaments,  no 
handles,  no  hinges,"  he  said. 

The  tonilb,  twice  rebuilt,  has  cost 
more  than  $450,000.  It  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  knoll 
of  Oak  Ri^ge  cemetery,  north  of 
the  city,  dnd  the  granite  shaft 
which  surrnounts  it  has  become 
known  as  la  landmark  of  the 
Springfield    ^rea. 


Describes  Body 

Hopkins  described  President 
Lincoln's  body1  as  he  last  saw  it 
as  being  remarkably  well-preserv- 
ed. "The  face  looked  just  like  some 
of  those  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs that  everyone  has  seen," 
he  said.  "The  be\ard,  about  an  inch 
long;  hair  whic^h  had  started  to 
turn  gray  before  he  died.  The 
same  sort  of  turned-down  collar 
and  black  tie  he  always  wore.  It 
was  Mr.  Lincoln  all  right." 

Another  Springfield  resident  was 
present  when  the  body  was  viewed 
the  second  time.  He  is  Fleetwood 
H.  Lindley,  a  florist.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Perry  Lindley,  one 
of  the  "guard  of  honor." 


Hopkihs ,    Leon   P. 


-tjb  Last  Man  to  See  His  Facets  Ift 

Leon  P.  Hopkins,  87  years  old,  a 
retired  Springfield  musician  and 
plumber,  said  today  he  was  the  last 
man  who  saw  Lincoln's  face. 

Hopkins  has  twice  opened  and  re- 
i  sealed  the  coffin  containing  Lincoln's 
body.  On  April  14,  1887,  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  Springfield  residents 
viewed  the  body  to  stop  rumors  that 
an  attempt  to  steal  the  body  in  1876 
had  been  successful. 

On  Sept.  26,  1901,  the  body  was  in- 
spected prior  to  being  buried  for  the 
last  time  beneath  rix  feet  of  con- 
crete. 

Hopkins  said  today  he  saw  Lin- 
coln's face  after  the  committee 
looked  into  the  coffin.  He  soldered 
a  sheet  of  lead  over  an  opening  cut 
into  the  coffin. 

"  The  face  looked  just  like  some 
of  those  paintings  and  photographs 
that  every  one  has  seen,"  Hopkins 
stated. 

Lincoln's  tomb,  twice  rebuilt,  and 
dedicated  by  President  Hoover  in 
1931  after  the  last  improvement,  has 
'  cost  more  than  $450,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated atop  the  highest  knoll  of  Oak 
Ridge  cemetery,  north  of  Springfield. 


Letter  ...  "I  Saw  Lincoln  ..."  Hopkins,  Augustus  S.  to  Samuel  Stafford,  I865. 


I 


I  Saw  Lincoln 


A  copy  of  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Augustus  S. 
Hopkins  from  California,  to  his  Cousin  Samuel  Stafford 
in  1865. 

"I  saw  Lincoln  and  heard  him  speak  while  I  was 
in  111.  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  I  did  not  really  fancy 
him  tor  there  was  certainly  nothing  very  prepossessing 
in  his  appearance.  He  looked  like  some  rough  old  farm- 
er with  a  rusty  old  jammed  up  hat  and  seedy  coat — a 
raw  boned,  dark  featured,  sallow  faced  man.  The  last 
person,  in  fact,  that  I  should  ever  have  picked  out  to  be 
the  President  of  these  United  States,  or  a  fit  person  for 
that  office. 

When  he  first  ran  for  that  office  I  was  not  a  very 
warm  supporter  of  him,  for  I  did  not  think  he  was 
really  capable  of  properly  filling  that  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  Still  I  voted  for  him  then,  not 
because  of  the  man,  but  the  principles  he  represented. 
But  at  the  election  just  past —  I  no  longer  hesitated  to 
vote  for  the  man,  for  we  have  found  him  the  man  for 
the  position. 

He  has  gone  on  slowly  but  steadily  in  his  great 
work  of  restoring  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving the  prime  cause  which  has  led  to  this  fearful 
war.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Nation,  in  whose  hands 
I  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  reins  of  our  government 
just  at  the  present  time — aside  from  the  man  who  al- 
ready holds  them.  Let  us  hope  he  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  his  plans  and  wishes,  and 
that  when  in  1869  he  goes  out  of  office — peace  will 
reign  over  an  undivided  and  prosperous  country." 

Note:  My  father  was  insured  with  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  1869. 


WILLIAM  H.  HOPKINS 

Agent  Since  1916 


